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ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 

An Important Manuscript Discovery. — A discovery of great im- 
portance to early Mexican history and ethnology has recently been made 
by Mrs Zelia Nuttall by the finding, in the department of manuscripts 
of the National Library at Madrid, of the Crdnica de la NuevaEspana of 
Francisco Cervantes de Salazar. The manuscript is anonymous, but 
its author has been identified beyond question by Mrs Nuttall. The 
volume consists of 885 closely written pages and is bound in a beautiful 
old cover of red leather with gilt tooling. The manuscript is unfinished 
and is without an index. It had originally been planned to prepare the 
work in two parts: at present it consists of six books of unequal length. 
Book I, which begins with a summary and arguments, consists of 32 
chapters; book II has 36 chapters; book III is designated as "of the 
Second Part " and contains 63 chapters; book IV has 134 chapters; and 
book V, 198; the unfinished book VI has only 32 completed chapters and 
the heading of a thirty-third. Of these parts the first and shorter one 
is devoted to a description of the ancient rites and customs of the In- 
dians, and the longer second part to the discovery and conquest of 
Mexico. The manuscript has been freely censored, whole chapters 
having been stricken out (including twenty-four chapters of book IV 
in which Salazar treats of the first entry of Cort6s into the City of 
Mexico and gives the most detailed descriptions of the temples, palaces, 
buildings, gardens, etc.), but fortunately without rendering the text 
illegible except in a few places. A noteworthy feature of the Crdnica 
is the many harangues, or rhetorical speeches, that it records as having 
been delivered by Montezuma, Cuahtemoc, and the caciques of Tlaxcalla, 
Texcoco, etc. 

Salazar was born in Toledo, Spain, about 1514. He was a favorite 
pupil of the eminent Latin scholar Luis Vives, and became Latin secretary 
of Cardinal Garcia de Loaysa, great master of the Dominicans, Arch- 
bishop of Seville, and Inquisitor General and President of the Council 
of the Indies. Salazar occupied this post until the death of the Cardinal 
in 1546. In that year he published his first book, " Works which 
Francisco Cervantes de Salazar made and Translated," etc., which was 
dedicated to his friend Cort6s. In 1550 Salazar was professor of rhetoric 
in the University of Alcal4, but he went to Mexico a short time before 
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the University was founded there and was the first to occupy its chair 
of rhetoric; he also delivered a discourse at the inauguration of the 
Latin chair in 1553, in which year he was graduated with several degrees, 
for he taught and studied at the same time, and took a course under the 
distinguished Fray Alonzo de Vera Cruz. In 1554 his famous Didlogos 
was published; in 1555 he took holy orders and subsequently acquired 
the highest degrees in theology. In 1559 Cervantes de Salazar was 
appointed chronicler of the City of Mexico and commenced to write 
his Cronica of New Spain. In 1562 he made a journey to the mines of 
Zacatecas, and in the following year became a canon (Herrera says a 
dean) of the cathedral. He died in 1575. 

" That Cervantes de Salazar was held in the highest esteem by the 
best authorities," writes Mrs Nuttall in a paper presented before the 
International Congress of Americanists at its recent meeting in London, 
" is convincingly shown by the fact that the historian Herrera states that, 
in compiHng his Decades, he made use of certain ' Memorias ' of Doctor 
Cervantes, with the remark that he was a diligent and learned man and 
that he preferred him, as an authority, to Friars Olmos, Sahagun, and 
Mendieta, who, he says, ' had no authority '." " As to the value of 
the Crdnica itself," continues Mrs Nuttall, " there can be no doubt. 
It must be recognized that no history of the conquest of Mexico was 
written under such favorable circumstances as those which Cervantes 
de Salazar enjoyed when he, a learned scholar and a personal friend of 
Cort6s and other conquerors, only 20 years after the conquest began to 
write his Cronica in the City of Mexico, where, as he himself emphasizes, 
innumerable eye-witnesses of the conquest still lived. ... In conclusion 
I must mention what to me seems very remarkable, namely, that Cer- 
vantes de Salazar's Crdnica, book I, contains not only descriptions of 
some of the Aztec festivals identical with the text of the Magliabechi 
manuscript, but also descriptions that exactly fit the illustrations to 
which the texts are missing in the said manuscripts. Moreover, Salazar 
says, in chapter 28, which deals with the irregular festivals of the Indians, 
that he will merely refer to some in order to carry out the plan of his 
chronicle, but that he was ' leaving the rest to be described, with other 
things worthy of being known, in a separate book '." 

It is Mrs Nuttall's intention to publish an English translation of 
Salazar's work. 

Indian Diseases and Mortality. — In a message to the Senate and 
House of Representatives on August 10, President Taft included the 
following statement respecting the present condition of health of Indian 
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reservations and in Indian schools and urged an appropriation of ?253,350 
for the purpose of enabling the Indian service to make a complete medical 
and sanitary survey of the whole field: 

The death rate in the Indian country is 35 per thousand, as compared with 15 
per thousand — ^the average death rate for the United States as a whole. The 
average death rate in some of the healthiest of our cities is as low as 12 per 
thousand. No exact figures are yet available for infant mortality among Indians, 
but field studies now being made show that while proportionately more Indian 
babies than white babies are born, very many more Indian babies die. 

Last year of over 42,000 Indians examined for disease, over 16 per cent of 
them had trachoma, a contagious disease of the eye, frequently resulting in 
blindness, and so easily spread that it threatens both the Indian communities 
and all their white neighbors. It is a disease so serious that at no port of entry 
in this country is the immigrant with trachoma allowed to land. On the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Apache reservations 71 per cent of the school children have 
trachoma. The curing of this disease frequently requires years of constant care. 
Of the 40,000 Indians examined, 6,800 had tuberculosis. On the White Earth 
reservation in Minnesota, a house-to-house canvass in 1910 and 191 1 revealed 
that of 3,300 Indians, 600 had tuberculosis. An examination of half the Indians 
on the Blackfeet reservation. Mont., shows that one-third of that number have 
tuberculosis. Of the total population of the Colorado River reservation, Arizona, 
20 per cent have tuberculosis. At the school of the Mescalero reservation in 
New Mexico, where climatic conditions are ideal, 5 per cent of the children in 
school have tuberculosis. Of the 7,000 Indians of the Pine Ridge reservation, 
South Dakota, over one-fourth have tuberculosis. Even in southern California 
at least 10 per cent of the Indians have this dread disease. In addition to these 
scourges and the special lowering of vitality which exists in these sections where 
the Indians can procure intoxicants, they are more subject than the average 
white man to the whole list of acute diseases. Few Indian homes anywhere have 
proper sanitary conditions, and in many instances the bad condition of their 
domestic surroundings is almost beyond belief. 

Prof. "Warren K. Moorehead, curator of the department of archeol- 
ogy, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., reports that the archeological 
survey of which he has charge finished its first year in Maine Septem- 
ber 8. There were with the expedition at various times from eight 
to twelve men, and nearly all of the Penobscot valley was examined and 
mapped. A great deal of work was carried on at Passadumkeag, 40 
miles above Bangor, and at Lake Alamoosook, 5 miles south of Bucksport. 
At Passadumkeag one undisturbed cemetery was entirely dug out and 
at Alamoosook two cemeteries, and at Orland a fourth was found. 
In these four cemeteries were 170 graves, from which about 800 stone 
objects were recovered. These graves contained large quantities of red 
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ochre — not the small particles often encountered in exploration in the 
West and South, but quarts, and in several instances more than a peck. 
The objects found in the graves vary from one or two to nineteen in 
number, and comprise the true gouge, various modified forms of gouges, 
and stone celts and hatchets, usually squared. There were also some 
unknown forms of stone objects, particularly at Passadumkeag, where 
long oval stones were found; these are perforated, and several exceed 
a foot in length. The absence of grooved axes, of pottery, and bone and 
shell objects, of pipes, etc., indicates the presence of a culture different 
from that of the Algonquian tribes as generally known. Save in one 
instance, no human bones were discovered, and the graves are so old 
that even some of the stone objects have commenced to disintegrate. 
Mr Charles C. Willoughby, twenty years ago, opened three burial places 
in southern Maine and met with similar conditions. Professor Putnam 
and Mr Willoughby considered the graves extremely old. The name 
"the red paint people" has been applied tentatively to this culture. 

Prehistoric Implements near Halifax, England. — In the twelfth 
bulletin of the Bankfield Museum, Halifax, England, Messrs H. P. 
Kendall and H. Ling Roth, the honorary curator, publish a catalogue 
of an interesting exhibition, now open, of prehistoric implements collected 
in the neighborhood of that city. They were found under a layer of 
peat, associated with remains of the Bronze age. But the implements 
of that metal hitherto brought to light are small and fragmentary, and 
it is thus obvious that the age of stone overlapped that of bronze. The 
period assigned to these specimens is about 500 B. C. Some of the 
arrowheads are fine examples of secondary chipping. Of special interest 
are the so-called "pygmy" flints, found in considerable numbers. Mr 
Ling Roth dismisses the theory that these were fixed together in a handle 
and used like the implement found by Dr Livingstone among the Maka- 
lolo for the destruction of the inner tissue of hides. While admitting 
that some of them may have been used for the purpose of tattooing, he 
urges that their great numbers show that this can not have been their 
only object. Many uses may be conjectured for these curious imple- 
ments, but no single explanation yet suggested accounts for their special 
forms. — Nature. 

Excavations at Carchemish. — This season's excavations at Car- 
chemish, which, according to Nature, have been carried out by Messrs 
C. L. Wooley and T. E. Laurence under Mr Hogarth's direction, have 
resulted in some important additions to our knowledge of Hittite art and 
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culture. Riverside quays liave been discovered below the Citadel 
mound, decorated with reliefs in the style of the Cappadocian monu- 
ments, and a further series of interesting reliefs have been found along 
the southern wall of the great courtyard in front of the Lower Palace. 
On one of these the camel makes its first appearance in Hittite art, 
and another shows a strange deity having the body of a scorpion, eagle's 
wings, and bull's feet, who is associated with the Hittite Thunder god. 
The most interesting of the smaller finds was a part of a large clay 
cylinder inscribed with Hittite hieroglyphs, and it suggests the possibility 
of finding further native records, other than monumental inscriptions, 
on the site. Materials for a valuable pottery-sequence have also been 
obtained both at Carchemish itself and from a cemetery at Amarna, 
about eight miles to the south of Jerablus.' 

Lefthandedness among Papuans. — In his interesting reminiscential 
volume. An Outpost in Papua (London, 191 1), Rev. A. K. Chignell has 
the following rather significant passage (p. 118): 

" We have one or two dunces: Garita, who comes from Murin, and 
is less than half-witted; and Embaki, who somehow escaped school- 
going until his fingers were too big and stiff to hold around a pencil ; 
and Basira, who always sleeps peacefully in his corner most of school- 
time, and a few others. 

" I have noticed no tendency to lefthandedness among the two or 
three hundred children I have watched in this school, except in the case of 
these mentally deficient youths, who are all, it seems, lefthanded. And 
there is Suka, the cripple boy, who walks on his knee-caps with his feet 
stuck up in the air behind him, like a big mosquito. Suka is not merely 
lefthanded, but he tries to write backwards, as Hebrew is written, and, 
if he has to copy anything from the blackboard, he actually manages 
to get everything upside down as well. I have never understood how 
he can do it, unless there is an arrangement of lenses and looking-glasses 
inside his misshapen head, which makes him see the whole world upside 
down and inside out." 

The occurrence of lefthandedness with " mirror-script," etc., in a 
young Papuan is perhaps deserving of notice here. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain 

Rock Carvings in France. — Dr G. Lalanne, under the title "Bas- 
reliefs h. figuration humaine de I'abri sous roche de Laussel (Dordogne)," 
describes, in L' Anthropologic for March-April, two remarkable rock 
carvings, one of a male, the other of a female. The block on which the 
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female carving appears now lies outside the excavation. It represents 
a woman in profile, holding the horn of a wild ox in her hand, but nothing 
remains to indicate the expression or the mode of arrangement of the 
hair. It is apparently of the Paleolithic type which has already been 
discovered at Brassempouy in the Landes, Menton, and Willendorf in 
Austria. These discoveries appear to indicate that in the Aurignacian 
period central Europe, and possibly the Mediterranean area, were oc- 
cupied by a negroid race, characterized in the female by well-marked 
steatopygy, such as that which appears among the modern Bushmen. 
The male image, on the other hand, displays a delicacy of form which 
is in direct contrast to that of the female. 

Early Man in Switzerland. — A summary of the results of recent 
investigations with regard to the former presence of an "Allemannienrie" 
race in Switzerland is contained in the second volume of the 94th Jahres- 
versammlung of the Verhandlungen der Schweiz Naturfor. Gesellschaft. 
Examination of a series of prehistoric skulls and skeletons indicates 
that the ancient Allemanniennes and modern inhabitants of northern 
Switzerland belong to two widely sundered types, the former being related 
to the population of Franconia, Moravia, and northwest Germany from 
the ninth to the fourteenth century. These people were a blond-haired 
race resembling in physical characters the modern Swedes. This in- 
dicates that while great modifications have taken place since prehistoric 
times in the population of northern Switzerland and southern Germany, 
that of Sweden has remained practically in its original primitive con- 
dition, so far as the physical type is concerned. — Nature. 

In The Museums' Journal for June, Dr F. A. Bather describes an 
open-air folk museum recently established by the local schoolmaster of 
Bunge, a thinly inhabited parish in the north of the Baltic island of 
Gotland. Part of the meadow occupied by the museum contains a 
seventeenth-century farm-house, which forms the nucleus of the col- 
lection. In the farm-yard various primitive agricultural implements 
are exhibited, and in the adjacent smaller buildings representations of 
local industries, now passing away, are shown. One peculiar feature of 
the museum is a patch of ground containing models of various forms of 
burial practised in the neighborhood from the first century b. c. to the 
fourth or fifth century a. d., including a model of a stone monument in 
the shape of a Viking ship. Close by is a judgment circle of eight large 
stones, and in another part of the ground is a thingstead, a circle of 
small stones with a mound for the speaker. 
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Examples of the transition between the use of stone or bone imple- 
ments and those of metal are always interesting. In the Cairo Scientific 
Journal for June, Mr O. Bates describes two cases of this kind. In one 
the narrow chisel-shaped celts so often found in Neolithic kitchen- 
middens and camp sites are compared with a tool made of the horn of 
the Gazella rufifrons, which is rubbed down to a flat edge and used at 
the present day in the Sudan for slivering bark from trees for the purpose 
of making cordage. The second is an implement used in the same region 
for cutting coarse thatching grass. It consists of a haft of mimosa wood 
into which is socketed a celtiform blade of iron, which is fixed at an angle 
of about 20 degrees to that of the hafting, so that when the tool is grasped 
by a worker who bends from the hips, the iron is parallel with the ground. 
This tool preserves a characteristic form, which must have preceded the 
introduction of the curved reaping-hook, and illustrates a method of 
hafting probably used with some of the flat, broad-edged stone celts of 
Neolithic times. 

News reached Copenhagen early in May, as we learn from the 
Geographical Journal, of the arrival at Maskat of Mr Barclay Raunkiaer, 
a Danish traveler, who set out for that country in November, 1911, under 
the auspices of the Royal Danish Geographical Society. The explorer 
traveled from Aleppo via Baghdad to Basra, which he reached on Jan- 
uary 22. From Koweit (where he was well received by the regent) his 
intention was to go south to Riad in the Wahabi country, and thence 
to make his way back to the Persian gulf by an eastward route through 
the Hofuf oasis. According to the preliminary announcement he 
appears to have successfully carried out this program, and to have 
secured valuable anthropological, zoological, and botanical observations, 
besides mapping the country traversed. Mr Raunkiaer is known as a 
writer on the geography of plants, and for a previous journey made by 
him in central Tunis. 

The June number of The American Museum Journal states that Mr 
William Floyd, of Long Island, while looking for archeological remains 
on his estate, uncovered an Indian burial, the skeletons from which he 
has presented to the Museum. The grave contained three skeletons, 
one apparently that of a girl, the others of two middle-aged men. As 
is the case with most burials in this vicinity, no objects of any kind were 
found in the graves. Mr Max Schrabisch of Paterson, New Jersey, 
reports having found a very important rock shelter near Stony Point, 
New York. The excavations of this shelter had been rewarded with 
rich finds of pitted hammer-stones, knives, scrapers, and pottery. 
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Andrew Lang died of heart failure at Banchory, Scotland, on 
July 21, aged sixty-eight years. In the field of anthropology Lang 
was best known by " The Book of Dreams and Ghosts," " The Secret 
of the Totem," " Custom and Myth," " Myth, Ritual and Religion," 
and " The Making of Religion." Altogether his writings are legion and 
of a remarkably wide range. A critique by Lang on the subject of 
totemism appeared in the last number of this journal. A more extended 
notice of his life and work will appear in our next issue. 

The late Professor Lombroso offered every second year in connection 
with the Archiv d' Antr apologia Criminate a prize of 500 francs for the 
best work in connection with criminal anthropology. His family have 
now offered to the organization committee of the Eighth International 
Congress of Criminal Anthropology a prize of 1,000 francs for the best 
work reported to the congress which is to be held in Budapest in the 
summer of 1914. 

The committee on Indian Affairs of the House of Representatives 
has favorably reported a bill repealing the law that permitted the de- 
struction of the old Wyandot burial ground in Kansas City, Kansas, 
which was desired for commercial purposes by business interests. Scores 
of survivors of the Wyandot tribe petitioned that the graves of their 
ancestors be left undisturbed. The bill has been passed by the Senate. 

The annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, beginning December 30, 1912, in affili- 
ation with Section H of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and the American Folk-Lore Society. 

In the Journal of Anatomy and Physiology (xlvi, part in) Dr 
Duckworth describes an Ashanti skull with defective dentition. It is 
that of a young adult in which the upper incisor teeth have been removed, 
evidently in early childhood. This kind of mutilation is characteristically 
East African, and is met with in crania from rock-hewn tombs in Abyssinia 
of the fifth century a. d. 

Prof. Frederick Starr, of the University of Chicago, sailed on 
June 20 for Africa on an expedition for anthropological research. After 
a visit to Morocco and the Canary islands, Professor Starr and his 
party will go directly to Liberia, and thence into the back country, where 
they will spend the rest of the year, returning about January i, 1913. 

By resolution of Congress, the " Handbook of American Indians 
North of Mexico," published as Bulletin 30 of the Bureau of American 
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Ethnology, has been ordered reprinted in an edition of 6500 copies, of 
which 4000 copies are for distribution by Representatives, 2000 by 
Senators, and 500 by the Bureau. 

Mr Savage Landor, the well-known explorer, has returned to London, 
after a journey of eighteen months across South America, largely through 
that portion of the continent which is still little known to Europeans and 
Americans. In recognition of his achievement the Brazilian Congress 
has vcJted him the sum of ?20,ooo. 

On June 26, King George V laid the corner-stone of the new National 
Museum of Wales at Cardiff. AH sides of Welsh life and activities were 
represented, and members of home and foreign museums were present. 
The museum is to be in the form of a rectangle, 440 by 250 feet, enclosing 
a quadrangle of 307 by 134 feet. 

The annual exhibition of antiquities discovered during the third 
season of excavation at Meroe, Sudan, carried on in connection with 
the Institute of Archeology, University of Liverpool, was held in the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, London, W., 
July 9-23, inclusive. 

Students of the Indians of Virginia will be glad to learn of the 
publication, by the Virginia State Library at Richmond, of A Complete 
Index to Stith's History of Virginia, by Morgan Poitiaux Robinson 
(Richmond, 1912). 

Dr W J McGee died at Washington on September 5th, aged 
fifty-nine years. An extended notice of Dr McGee's life and work will 
appear in our next number. 

The Smithsonian Institution will send without cost to any student 
requesting them, copies of the lithographic plates illustrating Swan's 
" Haidah Indians of Queen Charlotte Islands " published in volume 
XXI of Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Washington, 1874. 

MM. Sittoni and Podenzana have founded at Spezia a new review 
devoted exclusively to the past history, present condition, and future 
fortunes of old Liguria. It is entitled Archive per la etnografia e la 
psicologia delta Lunigiana, and the first number appeared in 1911. 

Nature for August i contains an article on the Pygmies of New 
Guinea, whose existence has only recently been put beyond doubt, 
summarizing some of the more important results of the investigations 
of Williamson and Wollaston. 
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Mr Harlan I. Smith, representing anthropology, has been elected 
a member of the executive committee of the staff of the Canadian National 
Museum, whose new home, the Victoria Memorial Museum building at 
Ottawa, has been completed. 

On February 3, an ethnographical museum was opened at Cher- 
bourg, France, due to the labors of Dr Ren6 Collignon. Museums of 
ceramics, numismatics, and natural history have been founded in this 
place by the same scholar. 

Mr a. M. Hocart has been appointed to a senior studentship at 
Exeter College, Oxford, tenable for two years, in order that he may 
undertake anthropological research in Fiji and its immediate neighbor- 
hood. 

The Berlin Society on Racial Hygiene has offered a prize for the 
best discussion of the following question proposed by Dr Hallwachs: 
" Is not material and social progress a danger to the health of the 
race?" 

Dr George A. Dorsey, associate professor of anthropology in the 
University of Chicago and curator of anthropology in the Field Museum 
of Natural History, has returned from a three years' tour of the world. 

The First International Eugenics Congress is reported to have been 
a complete success. The membership of the Eugenics Society, 750, 
shows what widespread interest is taken in this practically new science. 

Much interest has been aroused by the discovery of a human skeleton 
of modern type, alleged to have been taken from mid-glacial sands near 
Ipswich, England. 

An important discovery of worked flints has been made by H. 
Commont in the clays of Sainte-Walburge at Liege, on the highest point 
of the Hesbays plateau, 140 meters above the surface of the Meuse. 

Dr Federico Oloriz v Aguilera, one of the most noted anthro- 
pologists of Spain and organizer of the anthropometrical service of 
the Department of Justice, died at Madrid, February 27, 1912. 

Dr Truman Michelson, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, has resumed his field researches among the Algonquian 
Indians and is now among the Foxes of Iowa. 

Dr a. Tr6meau de Rochebrune, author of works on botany, com- 
parative anatomy, anthropology, and ethnography, died April 23 in 
his 80th year. 
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Dr Herbert Muller, of the Anthropological Museum in Berlin, 
has gone to China for ethnological researches in Manchuria and eastern 
Mongolia. 

A MONUMENT to Prof. E. T. Hamy, the work of the eminent sculptor 
Fagel, has been erected at Boulogne-sur-Mer, and was unveiled June 30. 

The Third International Archeological Congress will be held at 
Rome, Oct. 9-16, 1912. 

M. £mile Cartailhac has been promoted to the grade of Ofificier 
of the Legion of Honor. 

M. Gustave Charivet has been nominated to the rank of Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. 

Jules Hubert, of the Mus6e d'Ethnographie du Trocadero, died 
March, 9, 1912, aged 58. 

The Fourth International Congress of Religions was held at Leyden, 
Sept. 9-13, 1912. 



